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Polina's father was an illiterate muzhik who by dint of
shrewdness and tenacity had risen to the position of steward
on the estate of his landlord, had enriched himself by honest
means, and had in the end founded a factory of his own.
Nadezhda, one of his daughters, became the first woman
physician in Russia. As for Polina, her ambition was limited
to remaining an "eternal student."
Polina typified the volatile girl who registers for one
course after another but goes to only one lecture in ten, takes
notes that she never rereads, prepares for examinations that
she never takes, but assiduously attends all the conclaves of
the student body. She was infatuated with politics, she fed
on hollow ideas and inflated emotions and was all for total
revolution, for deputations, representations, manifestations,
proclamations, and agitation of every description. A fanatical
feminist, she extolled free love and equality before the law.
She did not believe in God. A report of the director of the
Vladimir School described her as follows: "Suslova is a per-
son in whom one can have no confidence. First, she wears
blue glasses; second, her hair is cut short. Moreover, it ap-
pears that she is very independent in her opinions, and that
she never goes to church."
The growing reputation of Dostoevsky had made a large
impression on the young nihilist who felt that only one who
had suffered and loved as he had, and who had such deep
knowledge of the human heart would be capable of under-
standing her and appeasing all her doubts. Beside him, she
thought, all her feminine anxieties would be easily con-
trolled; he would advise her, give a new meaning to her dis-
ordered life, make her a useful woman. She needed him.
With uninhibited abandon, Polina wrote Dostoevsky a
frenzied letter imploring him to receive her, brought to the